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EXAMPLES OF "DINANDERIE" IN THE BLOOMFIELD 
MOORE COLLECTION 

Among the many valuable objects included in the collection given by Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore to the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
is a series of ancient brass platters and other articles of brass ware which are 
of special interest owing to their age and to the mediaeval industry which they 
represent and of which they are later examples. 

None of the pieces in the collection, probably, can be traced back to a date 
earlier than the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. One piece, a bowl 
set on a foot, bears the date 1652, and is inscribed with the name of Hans and 
Christina Swede. Two of the large platters are approximately of the same or 
somewhat earlier date, notably that decorated with the traditional scene of the 
two Hebrew spies returning to Moses, carrying the legendary bunch of grapes 
from Eshcol and the promised land (pi. 1) ; and that representing Adam and 
Eve near the fatal apple tree, around which the serpent winds its coils (pi. 2). 
In this the foliage fades into a " dents-de-loup" motive. A stag and doe look 
on. These two examples may go back to the sixteenth century. Another deep 
and much worn platter or basin of the same character in the Museum also gives 
a crude representation of the same Biblical episode under date 1620. The cen- 
tral scene in this, however, is surrounded by two inscribed bands, one of which 
is in Gothic character. 

Two other similar but octagonal plates represent, one (pi. 3) a Dutch 
gentleman and a Dutch lady in the costume of the seventeenth century ; the 
latter's head is adorned with a feather held by a jewel. Her hair falls in two 
braids along her face. She wears a long waistless robe and square-toed shoes. 
The two stand on either side of a triple central scroll, the middle features of 
which are respectively an applelike fruit depending from the top scroll — a lily 
or hyacinthlike flower hanging from the lower — and a boss forming the centre 
of the middle scroll. The border is formed of plantlike scrolls with large 
apples, lilies, tulips, pomegranates and a four-petaled flower depending there- 
from; the other (pi. 4) is decorated with borders of bosses, large and small, 
forming an edge to zones of figures, plant-forms and animals. The costume 
and headdress of the central and two side figures denote the late seventeenth 
century ; birds, peacocks, nude figures, break in upon a background of elaborate 
foliated scrolls, interspersed with four-petaled conventionalized flowers and 
complete a very handsome specimen of the art. 
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Such plates or platters were commonly used from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries for fruit or for serving wine, or indeed for many other 
more homely purposes — such as personal washing or shaving. Basons were 
also used in churches to collect alms and oblations and were presented to the 




i. BRASS DISH 

27% inches 

Sixteenth Century 

Representing Hebrew Spies bearing the Bunch of Grapes from Canaan 

Bloomfield Moore Collection 

bishop for the prescribed ablutions during the celebration of sacred rites. (1) 
They were furthermore suspended with prickets to hold burning tapers before 
altars and shrines or to hold cruets containing wine and water. These objects 
were made indifferently of silver, either partly or wholly gilt, and of brass, 
either round or sexfoil, with enrichments of chasing, engraving or enamelling. 

(D The custom of the washing of hands, observed by bishops and priests prior to 
donning their vestments, and of feet before approaching the altar, is in accordance with 
the ancient law (Exodus XL, 7. and St. Paul to Timothy II., 8). At this time of the 
service, a bishop removes his capa and ring, and receives water from the acolytes. 
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The brass-beating industry known as "dinanderie" in France and Flanders, 
where was established its best known center, goes back at least to the thirteenth 
century, and took its name from the town of Dinant (2) on the river Meuse, 
which at that early date had already achieved fame for its art. This is shown 
in the rhyme of the "Diet de Paris" : 

"Les Chauderonniers sont en Dinant, 
Et les bons cuyrs sont en Brabant." 

The above receives further confirmation from the comedy "Farce d'Amoureux" 
written in the fifteenth century, in the course of which a husband says to his 
wife : 

"A Dinant m'en veulx sans targe r 
Aller achepter nn chauldron * * *" 

Although some fine examples of ancient "dinanderie" still exist, we can have no 
idea of the quantity of this ware produced from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. It had 
the misfortune to tempt 
the cupidity of every 
succeeding generation, 
and owing to the value 
of the metal, it was con- 
stantly remelted. At 
this time, when a city 
was besieged and taken, 
a perquisite of the artil- 
lery was all the avail- 
able copper, bronze or 
brass material, which 
promptly disappeared in 
the foundry. 

From the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries 
the "chaudronniers" or 
"dinandiers" in France 
lived under special stat- 
utes and regulations ; 
and thirty-four articles 
of their Communautes 
until 1420 show them to 
have been a numerous 
and powerful corpora- 
tion. The names of 
many of them who were purveyors to kings and queens or the great of the 
land have been preserved, who must have been men of talent. One Jehannim 

(2) A city of Belgium (Netherlands). 




2. brass dish 

\Q% inches 

Sixteenth Century 

Representing Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 

Bloomfield Moore Collection 
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Nepveu, who in 1417 and during the siege of Paris was appointed Keeper of 
the King's Coffers and of the Porte St. Martin, is especially worthy of notice. 
Many more, however, who until the Revolution worked for the Court, the 

Palais de Justice and 
other public edifices, 
were likewise of consid- 
erable importance. 

Philippe de Comines 
(3) speaks of the siege of 
Dinant, a town in the 
district of Liege wealthy 
and great owing to the 
brass industry. But, in 
this connection may be 
mentioned the fact that 
it is precisely to this 
siege by the Duke of 
Burgundy, Philippe le 
Bon (4) , that was due the 
ruin of the local trade. 
The "brass-potters," as 
they were quaintly called, 
scattered away from the 
besieged town and dis- 
persed, not only through 
the Netherlands, but as 
far as Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, where 
their trade already had 
penetrated. As early as 
1380, a "dinandier" plied his trade at Rheims. Another, Jehan de Dinant, is 
mentioned in the "Comptes de l'Hotel de Charles VI." as having furnished 
hooks for the King's rooms ; while the accounts of the Comte de Rouen give 
the detail of pieces furnished. Among the pieces are cauldrons for soup, pans, 
wash-basons, basons for other purposes — such as shaving or washing the head 
— warming pans, kitchen and table furniture of every possible description — for 
at this time the table service was usually of brass or pewter. 

"* * * Un buffet a mettre la vaisselle 
Qui est d'etain et de cuyvre; car celle 
Qui est d'argent et d'or, en garderobe 
La faut server, de peur qu'on la desrobe." 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all repousse brass work was 
included in "dinanderie." Indeed, while in early days "Chauderonnerie" was 

(3) (Memoires Liv. II., Ch. 1.) 

(4) 1466. 




OCTAGONAL BRASS DISH 

'9K inches 

Seventeenth Century 

Dutch Lady and Gentleman 

Bloomfield Moore Collection 
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classed with it, in the sixteenth century the word came to designate only objects 
of copper and brass, bronze or pewter "repousse," and that is what it repre- 
sents to-day. The fine basons of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
models of taste and skill. The decorations differ. The motives include mean- 




4. BRASS OCTAGONAL DISH 

37 inches 

Seventeenth Century 

Figures, animals, birds, and plants 

Bloomfield Moore Collection 



ders, network, garlands. In the centre a coat of arms, a St. George and 
dragon, or the spies carrying the miraculous bunch of grapes, as in our speci- 
men; or the tree of Paradise with Adam and Eve, around which the serpent 
winds its coils, of which, as already mentioned, a good example is also in the 
Bloomfield Moore collection. Often around these central scenes, bands of 
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inscriptions in low German are seen, which indicates the fact that the industry 
had spread to the neighboring provinces, and even at that relatively early date 
was no longer confined to Dinant. 

It is not unlikely, as suggested by Henri Havard in his great work, (5) that 
the manufacture of these artistic brass vessels first saw the light in the Valley 
of the Meuse, where a supply of zinc is found near Liege, which served as the 
foundation for pewter ware. So well was the industry established at Liege, 
that a popular adage of the fifteenth century was : 

"De Veveschie de Liege viennent totes oevres de coivre faite et de baterie;" 
and in the sixteenth century the "Maignens" or Chaulderoniers of Dinant and 
of Liege were on the same plane. 

"Voyant cecy, autant suis resjoay 
Co mme ung regard qui se voit prins an piege 
On ung maignan de Dinan ou de Liege 
Chaulderonnier de dueil evasnouy" — 

as says Roger de Collerye in his 58th Rondelet. The character of the trade 
with its artistic tendencies was preserved so long as the principal reception 
room in ordinary dwellings was the kitchen. 

"Pots de cuivre et chaudrons 
Chaudires et poyelles 
Bassins, lavoirs et escuwioirs." 

When, however, it was transferred to drawing rooms and dining rooms, as it 
was in the first years of the seventeenth century, "dinanderie" lost its costly 
aims and in the eighteenth, cast iron appeared. In 1783 the art received its 
death blow when Campmas invented a machine to cast all sorts of brass imple- 
ments repousse, polish, turn, burnish — when it ceased to be an art to become 
a trade. (See Almanach Sous Verre, notice de 1783, Col. 215.) 

The gilded brass of the Middle Ages was fine, especially that of the second 
half of the twelfth and of the early thirteenth centuries. At this time gilding 
was done with mercury. In going back to the processes indicated by the Monk 
Theophilus in his Book III, one sees that artisans took minute care to cover the 
metal thoroughly with gold equally thick and uniformly bright. Being laid on 
thick, it could be well varnished, which gave it solidity by hardening the mole- 
cules. 

In collections are found gildings that have preserved a marvelous luster 
and perfect adhesion, notwithstanding oxidized spots which have come through 
the thickness of the gilt coating. Viollet-le-duc (6) mentions pieces which after 
long burial had become covered with verdigris. Dipped in diluted acetic acid, 
the oxidization fell, and the gilding reappeared in all its pristine luster. 

The same author remarks: "What is charming about the objects be- 
queathed us by the Middle Ages is that they, like those of classic antiquity, are 
made — not for a privileged class, but for everyone; and that they elevate the 
mind of the poor, as well as charm the eye of the rich." To-day, our demo- 

(5) Dictionnaire de rAmenblement et de la Decoration, p. 134, etc. 

(6) Dictionnaire Raisonne du Mobilier Francois, Art. Orfevrerie. 
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crats scorn artistic things, or at least treat them with personal disregard as 
belonging exclusively to the wealthy. To them, they are a luxury. They asso- 
ciate art only with palaces ; and in popular upheavals, the populace destroys its 
examples as symbols of an inimical aristocracy. Such was not the case in 
the Middle Ages. Art, then, was not relegated to the Academies. It lived in 
the city, moved among the workshops of the guilds, belonged to all, gave all 
elevating enjoyment. 

The Cathedrals and their equipment were an art page for the multitude to 
read and in them all the arts were glorified. During this period the material 
used was of small consequence; it was the workmanship that counted. All 
might not possess gold and silver plate or gems ; but all could enjoy a graceful 
form and fine workmanship, whether the dish be wrought in gold or in brass 
or even in the baser substances — tin, lead or pewter. To-day a "philistine" will 
exclaim with ignorant joy his admiration of some rock crystal, gold-mounted 
clumsy piece of work, and pass by, unnoticed, some Athenian Doris-painted 
vase, unless it is known to have cost a large sum of money. Not so in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Then, a jeweler would take as much pains 
to work a brass dish or ewer as he would one of silver or of gold, and while 
in the Middle Ages, according to "Le Tresor Artistique de France/' much 
value was put upon the minor arts which could be easily carried or concealed, (7) 
and the wealthy would invest much of their substance in precious metal vessels 
that in those precarious times, when banks were few and safe deposits did not 
exist, might at short notice be readily packed and carried off or buried and put 
out of harm's way, the more moderate house-owners, particularly in Western 
and Northern Europe where gold was not plenty, would crowd their sideboard 
and dressers with brass dishes and platters, and poorer churches also would 
use fine ewers and basons of cheaper metal. Indeed, in early times the word 
"goldsmithery" or "orfevrerie''^, included all artistic metal work. The artis- 
tic value was considered beyond the venal worth of the substance used. While 
gold and silver were more or less exclusively employed by the artists of the 
Mediterranean, in the West of Europe bronze was the material most used by 
the goldsmith when the Romans entered Gaul. Soon, however, goldsmiths 
entered into competitive rivalry. Then came the great artists like St. Eloi, the 
pupil of Albon, a goldsmith of Limoges. And in the tenth century, gold- 
smithery had reached its artistic height. According to the "Reglements 
d'Etienne Boileau," in Paris in the thirteenth century, the goldsmiths worked 
gold under the title of "estelins." As to brass, lead and tin, they could be 
worked by any of the crafts which approached goldsmithery in character, such 
as box makers, makers of shields, cutters or other metal workers. 

At the time of the Renaissance, a new luster was acquired by jewelry, 
although the great goldsmithery lost some of the style and decorative aspect 
displayed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The objects of the six- 
teenth century, of gold, silver, or brass repousse often are of great value as 
works of art, and French artisans at this time equalled the Italians, but they 
often abandoned the high tradition of the Middle Ages, which treated metals 

(7) See in "Le Musee National du Louvre" an article by George Lafenestre, p. 4. 
( § ) See "La Grande Encyclopedic, Art. Orfevrerie." 
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especially with designs "suggested by the nature of the material, instead of 
adapting any design to the "dinanderie" purpose. 

The Guild of the Community of Paris was governed by four jurymen, two 
of whom served for two years in rotation. Masters could have two appren- 
tices, who remained for six years. In order to become a master, one must pro- 
duce a masterpiece. Beside electing the jurymen, the masters elected two addi- 
tional jurymen who looked after the town and suburbs, and notified the Com- 
munity of the arrival of traveling or ambulatory " dinandiers a sMet" or 
"chauldroniers a sifliet," so called from the whistle call that heralded their 
approach. 

From the above it will appear that the Bloomfield Moore series of "dinan- 
derie" is decidedly instructive in the illustration which it furnishes of one of 
the most important of the ancient minor arts. S. Y. S. 

THE LUSTERED TILES OF PERSIA 

Pottery and tiles, of an entirely different character from the usual varie- 
ties of Persian wares with which we are familiar, have been found in the 
northwestern part of Persia, in the ruins of some of the older towns. We 
refer to the stellate and cruciform tiles and more or less complete pieces of 
pottery, with luster ornamentation, which reveal to a marked extent extraneous 
influences. These objects come to us with somewhat uncertain pedigree. Their 
exact provenance is more or less problematical. Some believe that they have 
all been taken from the ruins of a single mosque, while there are others who go 
so far as to advance the theory that they were made elsewhere and brought 
into Persia for the embellishment of structures at different points. The first 
peculiarity of these fabrics which attracts our attention is the prevalence of 
human forms and figures of animals in the decoration, which are of other than 
Persian character. The features of the personages represented are frequently 
of Mongolian cast, while the inscriptions which usually accompany them are 
either Koranic or poetical. The second characteristic which is noticeable is 
that these objects are coated with a stanniferous enamel, instead of being 
glazed with a silico-alkaline glass, in the Persian manner. Those of a century 
or so later, with golden luster and blue designs, have more or less glass in the 
enamel, showing a gradual return to the Persian methods. 

In the South Kensington Museum may be seen a collection of fragments 
of bowls and tiles from ancient ruins in Persia. Those with metallic lusters 
are attributed to Rhages, and belong to an early period, probably the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries of our era. Many of them show Mongolian influence 
in the heads and costumes, while others are purely Saracenic in spirit and treat- 
ment. One of them is a star-shaped tile with Saracenic style of ornament 
and mock Arabic inscription in golden luster on a blue border. The glaze of 
all of these fragments contains more or less tin. 

Some writers contend that when the nomadic hordes swept through Egypt, 
Syria, Persia and Asia Minor, and penetrated into Southern Europe, they 
absorbed the arts of the countries which they conquered. Dr. William C. 
Prime asserts that "When the Arabs invaded Persia in the seventh century, 



